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ABSTRACT 

It is suggested that although counselors tend to 
direct services to the middle class, they do so most forcibly toward 
the white collar middle class. The blue collar worker is typically 
not included in consideration of the delivery of services to 
alienated sub-cultures. There are numerous and different demands 
placed on the blue collar worker in our changing society which are 
not understood or experienced by the white collar profed¢sionals, such 
as counselors. For example, the force of technological change is nore 
severely felt by the blue collar worker than by the white collar 
professional. The typical systems of delivering counseling to the 
blue collar worker are oriented towards solving present problems of 
unemployment or the threat of such. There seem to be no general 
services available to assist these individuals to achieve a 
satisfying and rewarding life. Alternate sources and delivery systers 
to more nearly meet this need are examined. (Author) 
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In recent years there has been 2 tremendous amcunt of 
literature in the field of counseling concerning worxing 
with the disadvant:ged and the alienated. This literature 
reflects a greit deal of concern about value systems and 
a rather common recognition that since counselors are pre- 
dominantly from the middle class our services tend to be 
directed toward the middle class, and that whenever we 
Operate outside this area of safety -e must avoid imposing 
our.value systems. Ho-rever, I would lixe to submit that 
not only do we tend to direct our services to the middle 
class, we do so most forcibly tovard the white collar middle 
class. 

For examnle, there currently are rumblings emineting from 
administrative and governnentil eircies to the effect that 
secondary school counselors a not giving vorover attention 


¢ 


to the career development of non-collese-bound students. 


lpart of a Symposi»m entitled "The Test of Relevancy 
for the Counseling Profession: Alienated Subcultures" © 
presented at the 1971 annual meeting of the American Personnel 
and Guidance Association, Atlantic Cit;, New Jersy, syonsored 
by AROA, April 6, 1971. 
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T woule also suspect that brignt younceters ere often prodded 
to ptioend colleze whether. they went to fro or not, becruse 
our veliess dicts te thet collese is. the path whieh lends 
to hanvinceses. 


tne word “eliene tion" connotes estrengenent fro the 


nor: or fron the dominant Eroun. Ve white coller profession- 

els constitute e distinct minority, yet have the temerity 

to assune thet we set the standards of behavior. <A cogent 

question et this point, I believe, is “who is alienated 

fron wnor?" A pleusible enswer to this question has been 

advenced by Arbuckle (1969) who contends that in many situ- 

etions it is the counselor who is alienated froin the client. 
‘In considerins the possibility of the counselor being 

eliensted from the. blue collar worker we must remember 

the one word which hes been especially descriptive cf the 

world of work durins the pest half-century. This word 

is “chenre, “and ell indications for the future are thet 

autonetion end technological change will continue et an 

ever eccelerzted speed. The white collar middle class 

professionel is faced to some degree with change within 

his profession. For example, the physicien or the counselor 

need to keep ebreast of new procedures etd -dievovent es: 

But--the physicien or counselor are not likely to have 


their jobs phased out in the near future. We are 


not likely to be faced with re-training. The blue collar 


Corsi. Nererers, ae tha Gye ei te Teele. ne Ap Sores 

o7 this isehnolocier. exslosion. we counselors, then, ere 
N ? 

protected from Pecline thic inpact, and in this smise ere 


aliensted from forces which heve trenendous meaning to 


Another Teeter which contributes to the blue collar 
worher exneriencing chensa in the fece of our increasingly 
technolosicel society is the creetion of leisure tine. 

G uroefessitonszis sunposediy derive satiefaction fron Sue" 
work. However, es Gollwen (1964) hes steted, “many workers 
no losrer find work setisfaction within the plent end seek 

its functionrl equivalent in the non-industrial environment." 
This is yet cnother erce of concern from which we proressionals 
are sowtwche t removed. 
In what weys do we deliver counseling services to 


the blue coller worker? Cheracteristically, this is done 


through coivaunity vocetionel guidence services such as: the 
United Siates Enployment Service and its related Manpower 
end Developnent programs; the Vocational Rehabilitation and 
Education Service of the Veterens Administration; state 
divisions of Vocational Rehabilitation; locel epartments of 
public assistance; and voluntery agencies sponsored by 
connunity or national organizations, such as the Jewish 
Vocetionzl Service. There is elso some interest shown 


by industry in vocation-l counseling for workers, but I 


Would Sus nec. faye 21s. in ean see eerh oriented. and not 


These ovginiszaticons aur? necessary and e1¢ch have nade 


astenifternt contribution, Novever, 1S Golitan (1964) has 
vointe? out, the -rork of these agenctes is "ortented towurd 
oresent oroht ms." Trait is, they derl srith-individuals 


who face unea-loyment or the threat of unenployaent. I venld 
Submit thit this is not enough. In what trays do we helv 
worxers to. live a more satisfyins life? Hoy do peoole 

leirn to enjoy leisure? How doe asstst -rorkers to deal 
“with disitntcer:ting mirriiges? How do we hely the individual 
shstind whit Wolfbein (1954) calls "the onslaughts" of 
life, and in frct, trie advintisve of the inevitsble chanses 
in the world of «ork? 

There seen to be several directions in ‘rhich the 
counseling vrofession ai move «which could tend to alleviate 
some of the prodlens inherent in our,changing world. First, 
school systems need t3 exnand the role of counseling fron 
the traditional hizhn school guidane2 model. More erersy 
should de snent in nre-high school occup2tionil orientztion, 
and tne dignity, of all vork should be emnnasized to a groater 
degree. Seaver:1 stites are currently developing vrozrius 
designed t> more nearly meet this need, and this trend should 


de encourrzad, Secondly, couns2lors need to become 
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coun: Dine pele vent te the blue coller worker coming Tron 
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Titiourlly etrive for nigher vey and better working 
Conditions. Ferhrps jt is tine they becene more interested 
in buileing e more setis fying end personelly rewarding life 


for the worker. It seeas thet the Unions have done a food 


’ a) 


- the & by end 


Jol of seticvying the besie needs of financial securii 


° 


sefe wackine conditions, end there is a trend toward concern 


for the vorner's higher order needs. However, this coicern 
qv 


muct escune @n increasinsly central position if the Unions 
éare to continue as ma relevent social force. 
“here does the counseling profession fit into this 
picture? I would think thet, first of ell, we San be 
instrunentel in developing awareness of this need. Beyond 
this, hoviever, the imege does: not focus so easily. Do we 
invade the unions with a great influx of professionally 
trained counselors? If so, do we continue to promulgate 
the treditional one-to-one counseling paradigm as the basic 
delivery systei of our services? Or should we, rather, function: 


as consultants, or as translators of psychological expertise? 
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Perhaps none of these roles will be appropriate, but I believe 


thet we stend on the threshold of tremendous opportunity 


for professional relevance in a changing world, and we must 


hope thet we heve the flexibility end courege to meet the 


chellense. 
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